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AN EPISTLE 


To the members of the Society of Friends, in 
the State of Ohio. 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Dear Frirenps.—Having been called, as I believe, 
to labor among you in the Tove of the gospel, I feel 


an engagement to lay before you in the form of an 


epistle, some views that have been de eply i impresse dl | 
upon my mind, concerning the administration of our 
discipline and the support of our testimonies. The 

objects of religious association are to strengthen the 
bonds of love, to encourage to good works, to sup- | 
port the weak, to « mfort the mourners, to watel: 
over one another for good, and to reclaim those who 
have gone out of the w: 1. 
ends, some rules and regulations pointing out the or- 
der of proceeding, are obviously necessary, and have 
been found conducive to the harmony and welfare of 
society. Ii was evidently the intention of the Di-| 
vine master that discipline should be exercised in his 
church, which is clearly shewn by the directions he | 
has given in relation to dealing with offenders. « If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother, but if 
he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses | 
every word may be established: and if he shall ne- | 
glect to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he 
shall neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
asa heathen man and a publican. Verily I say | 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on e: urth, shall | 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall louse | 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. 18c., 15, | 
18v. In the introduction to the discipline of the So- | 


ciety of Friends, this passage has been justly laid | 
down as the rule for dealing with offe nders, and I | 
conceive that in all cases whatsoever it is imperative | 
upon members, concerned in the exercise of disci- 
pline, to extend priv ate labor, before the ease of an 
offender is taken up by any of our meetings for dis- 
cipline. ‘The first object of christian care, in such | 
cases, is to reclaim and restore. It is true that the re- | 


putation of socie ty isan important object, but the on- of that body to bestow further labor by the appoint 
ment of a committee to visit the offender. 


'watehful care should be observed to appoint such 
as we believe are best calculated to reelaim the delin- 


iy effectual Way to preserve this, is to act under the | 
influence of that meek and humble spirit whieh 
would induce us to stoop down, and wash the feet of | 
those who have gone out of the way. “If I, your 
Lord and Master,” said the blessed Jesus, “ have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to’ wash one an- | 
other’s feet.”’ « Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in| 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou | 
also be tempted. Bear ve one another's burdens | 
and so fulfil the laws of Christ,’ Gal. 6e.; lv. Hf 
this private labor prove unavailing, the case must 


then be reported to the church, and the next ques-j} separated himself from the 
The exercise of this power-involves an awful respon- ; ¢ 
patience with each other, but we should always bear 
(in mind that both of these are conducive to the wel- 


we cannot conscientiously say have broken the Di-| fare of society when kept under the restraining influ- 


weakness into the | ence ef Divine love. 
the calm deliberate prudence of the other, are both 


tion that arises 1s, how shall the judgmeut of the 
ehureh be arrived at? 
occurring In which members do not see “eye to eye,” 

and therefore there will often be a diversity of senti | 


ment; yet the church is represe nted as one body vine law, we shall introduce 
having many members of which Jesus Christ is the bedy, and may bring our testimonies into contempt. | 


head; or as one temple composed of living stones 


built up “for an habitation of God through the | Friends is, in my estimation, 
other that | am acquainted with; and, when adminis- 


99 


spirit. 
ple of political bodies where a majority governs, and 
it is still more objectionable for a minority to assume 


the right to govern. 


every member in our meetings for discipline to draw 


nigh to the fountain of life and love in order to * ask | work to do in order that the testimonies of ‘T'ruth 
wisdom of God that giveth to all men liberally and | may be advanced in the world. 
James Ic., 5v. While w aiting isociety proves this. important truth, 
upon Him in this frame of mind, each member is at George Fox and his coadjutors saw far beyond most 


upbraideth not.’ 


In order to attain these | 





of the church. 
stowed in the spirit of meekness, and the case is re- 
ported to a meeting of discipline, it becomes the duty 


‘quent by going in the spirit of meekness and love. 


i known to be inimical to the offender, the labor of } 
love is obstructed, and the muin purpose of discipline ) 
frustrated. 


Divine law cannot be 
lemn duty of the chureh to testify that he is separa- 
ted from our communion, as by transgression he lias 


There are cases frequently | sibility; for if it should become a practice with us to | 
issue testimonies of disownment against persons that | 


A church thus united cannot act upon the princi- | tered in a christian spirit, is calculated to preserve 
the harmony of society and | romote the cause of | 


truth. But I believe that it was the intention of the | share in the formation and administration ofdiseipline. 
We know that the tendency of power in all govern- 


ments, and espec ially in eee lesiastical bodies, is to con- 
centrate itself in a few hands, and the consequenee 
has been that almost every reform, being resisted by 
| those who had the power in their hands, has failed 
Although | in the a attempt, or‘been accomplished by means of a 
revolution in society. 


The only way to preserve | Divine mind that society should be progressive. | 


«the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,”’ is for | Weare not tosit down at ease resting upon the la- 
bors of our fathers; for every generation has its own 





| liberty, as way opens, to express his views with 
meekness, and if they proceed from the pure open- 
ings of the spirit of truth, the y will meet the witness 
| for truth in other minds, and, being responded to, will 
prevail over the meeting. 
‘Thus by abiding in patience, under a solemn cover- 
ing of Divine life, the. members will gradually come 
to see nearly alike, and those who jiave expressed 
different sentiments will submit until the elerk (who 
|is the servant of the mee ting) may be enabled to re- 
cord the united judgment of the body. When disci- 
| pline cannot be exercised in this manner, it is better 
.to stand still ; for if unity andlove do not prevail it 
|i is an evidence that the spirit of Christ does not sane- 
tion our proceedings, and like the Israelites of old 
'we should be earetul not to move forward so long as 
| the cloud rests upon the tabernacle, * whether it be 
| two days, or a month, or a year.”’ Numb, 9c. 22. 
We have in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. 15.) 
| an instructive example showing that discipline was 
formed and thus administered in the primitive church. 
It appears that some of the Jews wished to impose 
upon the Gentile converts the rite of circumcision 
and the observance of the Mosaic law, which ocea- 
sioned a controversy that was referred to the church 


| 
} 


-jat Jerusalem. In the meeting convened to consider 
| this matter, although there was at first a diversity of 
| sentiments and “ much disputing, 
| through the influence of the Spirit of Christ, gave a 
| true judginent, it reached the witness for truth in 
| other minds, and being united with by all, they were 


* vet when James, 


Le vabled to say they were assembled * with one ac- 
‘eord,”’ and this comm: indie nt “seems good 
‘to the Holy Ghost and to us.’’ It may be truly said, 
in relation to the judgment of the ¢ hurch when thus 
‘arrived at, * whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 


earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 

Let us apply this to the case of dealing with  of- 
fenders which is one of the most important and re- 
sponsible of all the concerns that claim the attention 
After private labor has been be- 


Here a 


If we send such as are harsh and rigid, or who are } 


But if, after patient dealing, the transgressor of the 
reclaimed, it becomes the so-/} ¢ 


communion of Christ. 


our venerated ancestors. 
}amendments and even when areal improvement 1s 
proposed, there will be found, inevery religious body, 
a considerable number of minds who act upon the 
‘onservative principle and cannot see the necessity 


of their cotemporaries and were concerned to bear 
a faithful testimony against oaths, war, and a hireling 
ministry, as well as many other evils then prevail- 
ing in the world, it vas reserved for another 
generation to advance a testimony against slavery, 
end the improper use of ardent spirits. When a 
few faithful friends began to preach and write against 
these enormous evils, a considerable number of the 
members were in the practice of them, and there 
was nothing in the discipline to bring them under 
censure. ‘I'he first laborers in this righteous cause 
stood almost alone with a host of prejudices arrayed 
against them, but they placed their confidence in ‘the 
arm of Divine power, bearing their testimony with 
undaunted firmness, yet in meekness and patience, 
uutil other faithful minds were convinced of the jus- 
tice of their cause, and the coneern spread from 
heart to heart, and from meeting to meeting, until the 
main body of the society was prepared to adopt their 
views and change the discipline. But this was a 
slow process; for it required nearly eighty years 
from the time the concern on the subject of slavery 
was first introduced until it was finally accomplished. 
Behold the meekness and patience of these faithful 
laborers! ‘They sowed the seed, but it was reserved 
for another generation to gather the fruit. Yet they 
received their reward although the work was not 
aecomplished in their day ; for they had the return 
of peace in their own bosoms, We may here ob- 
serve the beautiful adaptation of our discipline and 
church government to the progressive nature of man. 
Every member of the Society cf Friends, male and 
female, has aright to be heard in our meetings for 
discipline; for, in this respect, we all stand upon one 
platform. If a member believes it his duty to pro- 
pose an alteration of the diseipline, he is at liberty 


'be bound.in heaven and whatsoever ye shall loose on | to lay it before a monthly meeting, and if it receive 


the approbation of that meeting, it may be forwarded 


,to the Quarterly Meeting and from thence to the 


Yearly Meeting, where, if it be fully united with, 1 


is entered on the records, and information of its 
adoption sent down to all the inferior meetings, It has 
seldom, if ever, happened that any change has been 
agreed to when first propose d, but if it be a right 
concern it may be again and again brought forward 
until it takes hold upon other minds; for “ truth is 
inighty and will prevail.” 


It is not to be expected that a large body of men 


and women should at once see the propriety of alter- 
jing am instrument that has received the sancuon of 


Alterations are notalways 


fur any change when first announced, however salu- 
tary it may appear to the ardenttempers who are for 
pushing forward the work of reformation. 
cult for these two classes of minds to have. sullicient 


[tis diffi- 


The ardor of the one, and 


The discipline established in the Society of essential to the advancementand safety of the body. 


The history of our 


shall perceive its vast superiority. 
‘that I am acquainted with, the clergy have an undue 


lar superior to any [f we compare this feature of our church govern- 
inent with the discipline of other religious bodies, we 


In all ated rs 


‘The dissentions thus produced 
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have gre atly increased the humabér of téligions setts, 
andin many.cases have been as stumbling blocks. in 
fhe way of honest inquirers. ‘Theunity and hatmo- 
ny of society may be equally impaired by a po-itive 
determinatiou to stand still, or an eager desire.to. go 
forward. We should, like the patriarch Jacob, en- 

savour to sueve onward and yet be willing to wait 
for the hindmost of the flock. 

There is no part of our religious concerns in 
which these considerations are more imports int than 
in supportmg our righteous testimony against sla- 
very. If, on the one hand, we are not w atchful we 
may fall into the dangerous error of endéavouring to 
palliate or excuse this system of iniquity by plead- 
ing the cause of the oppressor, instead of being as a 
mouth for the dumb; and, if on the other hand, we 
allow ourselves to become too much excited by 
dwelling upon the harrowing scenes of cruelty 
enacted in our land by those who make merchandise 
of the bodies and souls of men, we may be intro- 
duced into a state of feeling that will lead to rash 
deeds and intemperate language, unbecoming the 
meekness of a disciple of Christ. Where the des- 
tinies of millions of our fellow-creatures are at stake, 
where the highest interests of humanity are disregard- 
ed, and the most sacred rights invaded, it is difficult 
to restrain the feelings of indignation that swell 
within the breast ; but 1 am fully persuaded that a 
calin, temperate, and yet decided bearing will have 
the most salutary influence in promoting the great 
course of universal emancipation. Our predeces- 
sors in the Society of Friends have, by their faithful- 
ness, placed us ina situation to bear this testimony 
with peculiar effect in some of the slave-holding 
states, where the purity of their lives and their fear- 
less devotion to the cause of truth gained for them 
the confidence and esteem of all. 

After liberating their slaves, and, in many cases, 
paying them for their services performed while in 
bondage, they feltconcerned to encourage others to 
pursue a line of conduct which had been so condu- 
cive to their own peace, and to the welfare of Socie- 
ty. ‘Their efforts were stimulated by active benevo- 
lence and tempered with that lamb-like spirit which 
“takes its kingdom by entreaty and keeps it by 
lowliness of mind.” 

It was in this way that Woolman, Benezet, Mifflin, 
and Lindley laboured in this righteous cause. ‘They 
not'only ¢ ‘ondemned slave ry in their public discourses 

and in their conversations with slaveholde ‘rs, but they 


wrote and circulated numerous publications c: aleula- | 


ted to throw light upon the subject, and they petition- 

ed Congress and the Legislatures of the several states 
to obtain relief for the oppressed and freedom for the 
enslaved. James Pemberton, whose memoirs are 
published in « Comly’s Miscellany”’ vol. 7, page 80, 
was another eminent laborer in the cause, and a wor- 
thy elder in the Society. 

“Tn the year 1774, he was among 
those philanthropists, who, as C larkson says, under- 
took the important task of bringing those into a So- 
ciety who were friendly to this cause and who sue- 


ceeded in est: iblishing the ‘Socie ty for promoting the | 


abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes un- 


lawfully held in bondage, and for improving the con- 


dition of the Afriean race.’ He filled several i im por- 
tant offices in the Socie ty, and continued a member 
thereof until his decease.’”’ 


This association, and others of a kindred nature, 
were instrumental in promoting the abolition of sla- 
very in some of the northern and middle states. A 
similar Society, composed of Friends and others, was 
instituted in Baltimore in the year 1789 and eontinu- 
ed in existence more than thirty years ; which was 
highly useful in protecting the free people of colour, 
and delivering many that were _illeg: lly held in yk 
dage. I mention these facts in order to show that, 
the earlier days of our Socie ty, the mere circum- 
stance of Friends uniting or “ mixing” with others 
in benevolent or philanthropic Societies, was not | 
considered a breach of order. ‘The main point to 
be observed in such cases is, whether the objects of | 
these associitions and their mode of action are con- 
sistent with our religious prine iples. Itmay happen 
that when the object itself is good, the means used | 
to promote it are incompatible with some of ow 
other testimonies. In such eases it would be bette 


to bear our testimony alone and in our own way, 
without interfering with the action of others who m: ay 
be equally sincere with ourselves. 
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‘There aré. many associations in this country ha- 
ving for their object the abolition of slavery, some ot 
which are 6f a local character, and, for aught I know, | 
nay be conducted in a manner consistent with our 
religious principles... But the main body. of the abo- 

| litionists are now divided into two great parties cail- 

lied the Libetty Party, and the American Anti-Slavery 
E Society. T he first of these is a pol.tical party see rk 
| ing to elevate anti-slaver y candidates to the State and | 
| Federal government; the other relies upon mor: al 
|.suasion, and has recently proclaimed, at its aniversary 
meeting in New York, that the dissolution of the 

Federal tnionis one of the principal objects to be 
aimed at asa means of abolishing slavery.” ‘This 
measure [ cannotsanction. I'he Constitution of the 


amended but not destroyed, for if we let go our hold 


party spirit. Anarchy and confusion may ensue, 
and then, when it is too late, we may have to weep 
over the wreck that our own hands have made. 


In the present aspect of affairs we should look 
well to our steps before we become active members 
of any political party, for I apprehend that none of 
them are conducted upon.our principles. We pro- 


fess to be the followers of a Saviour who proclaims | 
“liberty to the captive and the opening of the prison | 


to them that are bound,” and although, like him, we 
must render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 


it should be our main purpose to use all our influ- | 


ence in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom and thus 
extending the blessings of civil and religious liberty: 


There is for us an abundant field of labour in the | 
anti-slavery cause, without joining either of the two | 
The condition of the | 


prominent abolition parties. 
free coloured people requires our sympathy and aid, 
the laws even of the free states are unjust and op- 
pressive towards them, and our influence might be 
exerted in promoting their melioration. ‘There is also 
avast amount of prejudice, both in the free and 
| slave states, against emancipation without removal, 
which we might be instrumental in dispelling by 
| circulating information concerning its happy effects 
in other countries, and especially in the British West 
Indies, where it is prove w by experience that the ab- 
| olition of slavery has been highly beneficial to both 
'the master and the slave. By labouring in these de- 
partinents we can advance the oreat cause 
/compromising any of our other testimonies, and we 





ly of others who believe they are called to take an 
active part in Societies for promoting the same ob- 
ject. Many who are thus engaged are actuated by 
pure motives and benevolent feelings and although 
‘they follow not us,’ ifthey cast out Devils in the name 
|of Christ we should not forbid them, * “vg he that is 
not against us, is on our part.’””’ Mark 9, 40. 
far from believing that the cause of emancipation is re- 
trograding; the morai influence of a large part of 
christendom exerted in its favor begins to be felt, 
and I believe the day is not distant when the arm of 
Divine Providence will be displayed in the peaceful 
deliverance of the many thousands ane are now held 
in bondage. An impression seems to prevail with 
;some that the Society of F ns as a body, is a 
pro-slavery Society, and this epithet has perhaps been 





‘This is a wide mistake which ought to be corrected. 


It should be borne in mind that ours is the only reli- | 


gious society in slaveholding states that bears a tes- 
umony against slavery—the only one that, in this 
respect, does not bow the knee to Baal, nor kiss his 
| ymavge. 

Our placed the light upon the candle- 
stick and althongh it has sometimes shone but dimly 
| for waut of faithful laborers to trim it, yet it has nev- 
er become extinguished, but has been the means of 
imparting light to others as well as illumimating our 
own household. After having advaneed so far as to 
lamend our dise ‘ipline and beeome clear of slave- 


ancestors 


holding among ourselves, is it not surprising that the | 
agitation of this question should produce dissention | 


| 


and division among us? “This state of things must 
proces d from a 
‘is the keystone of all the Christianvirtues. In some 
things we eannotall see alike, and the only way to| 
ayer ure peace and harmony is to extend that tolera: 


tion to others which we desire for ourselves. 


| 
Jnited States, so far as it upholds slavery, ought to be 


upon this anchor, we know not where the vessel of 
state may be carried by the tumultuous waves of 


without | 


should at the same time be careful! not to judge harsh- | 


I am | 


applied to us, even by some of our own me »mbe 's.— 


want of charity or Divine love,which | 
| Society, it became a practic e to appoint two or more 


NCER 


a - - 


| Christian spirit we shall feel boand to jilace the 

best construction, apdén the language and @onduct of 
our brethern, © although “we may not unite with 
them in alltheir views nor approve of all their mea- 
sures. 

We should exercise great forbearance towards 
|those whose life and conversation show that they 
are actuated by a sincere desire for the promotion of 
human happiness. Jf, in some things, they 
‘from our established order through an e arnest zeal 

lin supporting one of our most prominesst testimonies 
let us bear in mind that their case is very different 
| from those whose hearts are engrossed by the love 
‘of the world, or who transgress our discipline by 
vacts of immorality. 

When Peter, through excessive zeal, smote off the 
|e: ar of the high priest’s servant, Jesus reproved him 
‘but did not east him: off, and when in a 
' weakness he soon after, denied his master, * the 
Lord turned and looked upon him,” and that look, 
full oflove and tenderness, so wroughtupon bis feel- 
ings that * he went out and wept bitterly.” 

Oh! that the spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus 
might prevail in our hearts, and bear rule in our as- 
semblies, for, “a bruised reed shall he not break. 
and smoking flax shall he not quench till he send 
forth judgment unto victory.” Matt. xii 20, 


The incident to which 1 have just alluded in the 
life of a devoted Apostle, isone among the many evi- 
dences we have thateven those who have made some 
progress in the knowledge of Divine things are ha- 
ble, ifnot continually watchful, to yield to temptation 
‘and {all into error. It is true that Peter had not then 
become fully acquainted with the spiritual nature of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, but it appears that long 
afterwards, and on another: oecasion, Paul, ** with- 
‘stood him to the face because he was to be blamed.’ 
Gal. :ii. xi. How important it is that we who 
stand in the station of ministers of the Gospel, 
| should be vigilant over our own spirits, and that our 
| brethren and sisters in profession should watch over 
us for good, in order to correct our faults, and not for 
‘evil in order to report them to the world. We are 
no less liable to error than other members who are 
‘equally devoted to the cause of truth, and in some 
lrespects have peculiar temptations from which 
others are exempted. One of these is found in the 
disposition so often manifesied by weak and ine xpe- 
rienced minds to applaud our religious services 
especially when a discourse is extended to consider- 
able length, and conveyed in appropriate language.— 
These novices have yet to learn, that flueney of 
'speech and beauty of expression furnish no test of 
gospel ministry, for although it may be conveyed in 
the words which man’s wisdom teac heth,” if it 
be not “in the Rieitieaieaitee of the spirit and of 

power” it is utterly worthless in the Divine sight.— 
| We should remember the Apostolie injunction, ** As 
every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
‘the **same one to another, as good stewards ol the 
|manifold grace of God, If any man speak, let bin 
| speak as the oracles of God ; if any man minister, let 

}him do it as of the ability which God giveth : that 
God in all things may be glorified,’ 1 Pet, iv. x. xi. 
‘The ministry of the Gospel is a Divine gilt which 
no man, nor ‘body of men ean confer nor take aw: 1y. 
It must be received immediate ‘ly from Him who ‘is 
the “Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” and in order 
‘that it may be properly exercised we must act in the 
name, which signifies the power of Christ, for with- 
out me,” said he, ** ye ean do nothing.”” In order 
that ministers, when properly ealled and quatified, 
| may be encouraged to oreupy the talents entrusted 
to their care, and that, when they travel abroad in the 
service of the they may , 
other branches of the Society where they are per- 
sonally strangers, it has that the 


deviate 


season of 





Gospel, be recognised 
‘ been found best 
meeting to which they belong should acknowledge their 
after a sufficient time has been allowed to 
form a correct judgment. This acknowledgment or 
/ recommendation of a minister confers no pre-eminence 
that shonld elevate him in his own esteem, or excite 
the jealousy of others ; for it was said to the disel- 
ples, ‘one is your master, even Christ. and all ye are 
brethren.”” At an early period in the history of our 


| gifis 


experienced Friends of each sex to sit with ministers, 
and hence originated the office of elders which I be- 
lieve also corresponds with the practice of the primi- 


While we keep under the influence of a truly|}tive church; for Paul and Barnabas, while in, Asia 

















Minor, ordained or appointed * elders. in “every 
church.” and ‘Titus was directed to do the same in 
every city of Crete. Acts xiv, 23 ‘Titus i. v. 
Paul, in addressing the elders of the church at 
Ephesus said to them, “ take heed to yourselves and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers,” (Acts xx. xxviii.) and Peter 
exhorts the elders to “ feed the flock of God which 
ix among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint but willingly; not for filthy luere, but of a 
ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock,” 1 Pet. v. ii. It ap- 
apears that the term elder was sometimes applied to 
ministers, for Peter calls himself an elder, but it may 
be inferred that this was not always the case, for 
Paul says “let the elders that rule well be account- 
ed worthy of double honor, especially they who la- 
bour in word and doctrine.” 1 ‘Tim. v. xvii. I 
conceive that the office of an elder is to watch with 
yarental exare over the whole flock, extending a hand 
of help and a word of encouragement wherever it is 
needed. ’ 
endeavour to sympathise with them in their religious 
exercises, and when they perceive that a minister, 
through unwatchfulness or a desire of applause, runs 
into an exeess of words without the life and unetion 
of the Gospel, or even if he fall into a habit of de- 
livery unsuitable to the dignity of the subjeet, it is 
their duty, ina tender and affectionate manner, to ex- 


d “ ° ° oA . 6 . | 
tend suitable counsel. ‘This may also be done by | opened by the light of Di?ine truth to our faithful 


other membersof the Society male or female,who may 
feel it their duty, but there is an obvious propriety in 
this duty being especially committed to discreet ex- 
perienced minds, such as elders ought to be; for if it 
should become the subject of general remark the 


minister’s usefulness would be impaired, his feelings | 


might be wounded, and the harmony of Society ea- 
dangered. In some meetings there is a jealousy or 
distrust of the elders ip which I sincerely regret, be- 
cause I believe it was instituted under the guidance 
of Divine truth, and I am not aware that any change 
has taken place in the state of Society which renders 


it unnecessary. ike all other institutions, it is lia- 


7 ; 
ble to be abused when intrusted to improper hands, | 
and has perhapsin some cases been made an engine | 


of oppression ; but the same may be said of the 
ministry itself, which although a great blessing when 
preserved in purity, beeqmes the most terrible of all 
scourges when it falls into the hands of a mercenary 
or bigoted priesthood. We are admonished by the 
voice of history that the greatest encroachments upon 
religious liberty have been made by men who pro- 
fessed to be ministers of the gospel; and although 
we have elosed one of the principal avenues to cor- 
ruption by withholding pecuniary compensation, yet 
it appears to me that the eldership should be pre- 


served, if it is only as a check upon the power and) 


influenee of the ministry. The appointment of el- 
ders belongs to monthly meetings, and if unsuitable 
persons are chosen, the fault resis with them. The 
description which Paul has given of a good bishop 
will apply to ministers and elders, for the term bish- 
op only means an overseer in spiritual things. 
siiould be «blameless, vigilant, sober, given to hos- 
pitality, apt to teach, not viven to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, no brawler, 
mot covetous, one that ruleth well his own house; not 
a novice; and, moreover, he must have a good report 
of them which are without.” 1 ‘The 
idea of perfect equality in all things which some per- 
sons appear to entertain, is one that 1 believe cannot 
De realized in practice. According to the parable 
of the talents (Matt. xxv. xv,) it appears that * to 
he gave five, to another two, and to 


7 Ae 


“im. ib 


one servant 
another one, to every man according to his several 
ability.”"”. ‘These talents may represent spiritual 
gifts, intellectual power, or temporal voods, which 
are dispensed to men in various proportions ac- 
cording to the will of the great giver. Our happt- 
ness depends upon the use we make of them, 
and the man who has one or two talents may be 
as fully blest in occupying them, as he who has 
five talents. ‘the that holds one measure, 
when it is entirely filled, is as unconcious of any de- 
ficiency as that which holds two or five measures. 


vessel 


If we lived up to the principles we profess, the 
Christian church would for all practical purposes en- 
joy a community of goods, for the rich would con- 
sider themselves as stewards entrusted with the 
means of helping their brethren, and the gifted in 
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‘hey are notonly to sit with ministers but to | 


He | 





spiritual things, so far from being as lords over God's 
heritage, would be as ensamples tothe flock. If we 
are not prepared to carry out these prineiples as we 
are now situated, should we be any better prepared 
by retiring into other communities? It appears to 
me that the same passions and propensities which 
now disturb us would be manifested there. The 
desire of pre-eminence would actuate some, the love 
of ease would influence others, jealousy and detrae- 
tion would sow the seeds of discord; and where we 
thorns. 


introduced into a wilderness filled with 


eee 
| 


time is one of deep®nterest to the lover of mankind. 
It is a season of intenSé mental activity. Howereat 
is the conflict of opjnidns! how general the desire 
for discussion!  Wigat a variety 
are brought forwardghavying for their ostensible ob- 
ject the promotion*of huifiaa happiness! Although 


and many pernicious dgetfines:are promulgated, I 
» Hmpspect before 
ic power ol 
Feess of error. 











am far from bein discout vd 
us; for L have entire cor haces 
truth when left free tg oppgye the 

| ‘This state of society §sir- prferab Bor that supine 
indifference which dont es 


V sOyRent fit improve 
ment, and sends fort! yeations4or the relief of 
suffering humanity. 


Ye Fring to observe that 
|many of the principles and sstimonies whieh were 









There are multitudes, not in membership with us, | 


| predecessors are now rapidly spreading in the world, 
| 


who acknowledge and openly proclaim that war, 
slavery, and the use of intoxicating drinks, capital 
punishment, oaths, and a hireling ministry are in- 
consistent with Christianity and subversive ef human 
| happiness. : 
Should not this consideration increase our confi- 
'dence in our fundamental principle, the immediate 
| revelation of Divine power in the human soul, as the 
}only and all-sufficient means of salvation; and should 
| it not induce us to cherish in our hearts a deep -at- 
; tachment for a society which has been so  signally 
blest as an instrument of good to mankind. 
}us not depend upon the labors of our ancestors like 
‘the Jews who said, “we have Abraham for our 
| father,” for such arelianee will lead us into dead 
formality, and then our portion will be given to oth- 
ers more worthy than we. ‘There ean beyno doubt 
that the sincere and pious worshippers of all reli- 
gious denominations are, equally with ourselves, the 
objects of Divine favor; for **as many as are led by 
the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” T 
The founders of our religious society were a deep 
| Spiritually minded people. ‘They did not discover 
the great truths they promulgated by mere discus- 
sion ora dependence upon their reasoning powers ; 
but they read diligently the scriptures, and were often 
concerned to draw nigh unto God in the spirit of 
prayer, waiting upon Him, to know his will and 
experience his guidance. 
[ rejoice in believing that there are among you 
many who earnesily desire the advancement of 
truth and righteousness; but L fear there is, with 
some, too much dwelling upon the surface, and too 
things. It is true 
the Apostie recommends that we should * prove all 


great a desire to seek after new 


1 
} 


i things and hold fast that which is good,’’ but in con- 
nection with this hesavs, * pray W ithout ceasing and 
in every thing give thanks, auench not the spirit, 

| despise not prophesving, abstain from all appearance 

| of evi.l’’ + The S.C. hee In order to prove or 
examine important questions, let us ask for Divine 
guidance and heavenly wisdom. Although the eul- 
vation of the mind, and the acquisition of know- 
| ledge are highly commendable, as being conducive 
to our happiness and usefulness in 
should ever bearin mind that true 

enables us to fulfil all the duties of this life, and pre- 


pares us for the next, is only to be attained by com- 


society, we 


wisdom which 


munion withthe witness for God in our own souls. 


[tis justly remarked by Cowper that, 


£6 ene Knowledge dwells 

In he ads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.”’ 





| Finally, dear friends, Jet me revive in your re- 
i'membrance the exhortation of George Fox, to ** hold 
all your meetings in the power of God.” When 






expected to find garden of Eden, a we should be | 


The general aspect of Christendom at the present | 


of new schemes | 


many of these sclifmes wilkend in disappointment, | 


But let | 


127 














we go into our meetings Yor discipline, as Wwel\as 
those for worship, we should endeavor to divekt ur 
minds of every improper bias, with a sincere dpsite 
to know and to do his will, If important questions 
are expected to come forward, it is highly improper 
to determine beforehand the course we wa | nrsne; 
or to attempt, by any kind of private manag pes to 
| promote our own views. Such a proceeding woul! 
| be a practical denial of our fundamental doctrine, and 
'an effectual forestalling of the operation of the spirit. 
On these solemn occasions there should be an op- 
| portunity afforded for every Member to speak who 
wishes to relieve his mind, aryl when we have ’ex- 
pressed whiat a sense of dut? fequires, we should en- 
deavor todivest ourselves gof all anxiety about the 
result, placing our confide in the-arm of Divine 
‘power, ‘l'here should be no personal reflections, 
hor-sharp replies, but brotherly love and divine char- 
ity should season all our communications, and thus 
we would be enabied to move onward harmoniously 
“endea ing to preserve the unity of the spirit in 
the bond o With fervent desires for your 
presefvation and prosperity, I remain your Jfiend. 
4 





7? 
peace, 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Springdale, Loudon Co., Virginia, 7mo Ist. 1844 
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| ¢ From the London Magazine. 


SCENES IN LAPLAND. 





Tue bay of Hammerfest is a very fine port, 
and the harbor wholly protected from every 
/source of danger or annoyance to shipping. If 
one point only of likeness may authorize a com- 
parison, Hammerfest is a sort of northern Ven- 

ice; for there is no moving about without a 
| boat. 

| «The water of the bay, which deepens gra- 
| dually to about twenty fathoms, possesses all the 
! transparency for which the Northern Ocean is 
'so remarkable, as has been already noticed.— 
|The passage from Fuglenes to Hammerfest 
} was, on this account, exceedingly interesting, 
| when the weather was calin, the watery regions 
| presented a scene of as much life and animation 
/.as those above. A few feet below the boat, 
'shoals of smaa torsk(yonng cod) eagerly snap- 
ped at the dangling hook; the middle depth was 
eenerally occupied by the larger sey, or cod- 
ifish, (gadus cavbonarius;) while at the bottom, 
huge plaice, (pleuronectes platesa, Linn.) or the 
enormous quette or halibut (p. hippoglossus,) 
was frequently seen stretched on the white sand. 
[In some parts, the bottom was thickly studded 
with echni of all hues and sizes, some being of a 
| delicate pea green, others of a reddish color, and 
‘}many of a deep purple. In other parts, where 
the bottom was composed of a fine white sand 
| innumerable star-fish, (asteria) might be seen, 
‘extending their rays. Some of these that I suc- 
‘ceeded in drawing up, were very large, exceed- 
linge in circumference a full-sized plaice.—Very 
few shells indeed were to be observed, the northi- 
ern shores, from their nature, being particularly 
barren of testacea. 

“lhe manner in which the 
taken here renders this kind of fishing more en- 
tertaining than any other. When the weathe: 


is calm, and the surface of the water unruffied. 


large plaic e are 


the fisherman provides himself with a strong fine 
cord a few fathoms in length, to which is attached 
a sharp-pointed spear-head, with double-barbs, 
similar to a whale harpoon, and heavily loaded, 
to carry it out with the greater force and veloci- 
ty tothe bottom. This is held by the harpooner, 
ready over the bow of the boat, whilst a second 
person paddles it forward as slowly as_ possible, 
inorder that the former may be enabled to dis- 
cover the fish at the bottom, which, as_ the y are 
found generally on the clear white sand, are 
thus more easily discovered. As soon as a fish 
is seen, the boat is stopped, and the harpooner 
suspending the line, drops the harpoon close to 
the stern of the boat, which is brought exactly 
over the fish. This, being firmly transfixed by 
the force the harpoon acquires in. its descent, is 
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then drawn up to the Surface. By these means 
Ihave known a boat loaded in the short space 
Halibut are but seldom 
taken in this way being found at depths too great 
to admit of the effectual descent of the harpoon 
whichéig used with the greatest advantage in two 


of a couple of hours. 


or thrge fathoms water. These, which are caught 


by means of hooks, sometimes attain the enormous 
size of S00|bs. weight, or even more. and in- 
stances, have been known of their upsetting the 


boat, when they have been incautiously drawn 
up, without being d&patched.” 


r re _* Tha = 
The Laps of Fifmark may be divided into 


two classes—the 


the coast. 


so that it is not possible 
main there in summer. 


fishipg or shore Laplanders 
and the rein-deer ney «sam Laplanders.— 
The latter live during the winter in the moun- 
tains, and in the summer they invariably seek 


for any a 
The Laps ¢ 


The interior part of Lapland, espe- 
cially its boundless forests, abounds 4vj 


"gas to re- 
e moreover 


led to the shore under the idea that a draught of 


insects 


salt water is necessary for the welfare of theiy 


deer. 


When the deer descend from the moun- 


tains and come within sight of the sea, they has- 
ten forward with one accord, and drink eagerly 


of the salt water, though they are never observed | 


to apply to it afterwards, 
The n tain Lap is fi i 

ie mountain Lap is for the most part wild 
and savage. both in appearance and habit. There 
is a ruggedness about him, which, if not proper- 
ly softened by a glass of brandy, or a present 
tea He takes, however, 
the gift as a token of good intentions, and is then 


of tobacco, is repulsive. 


ready and willing to perform any service within | 
His costume is sufficiently like his 


his power. 


neighbor, the bear—what nature does for one a 


very rude kind of art does for the other. 


husk is considerably thicker than the kernel. 
"he Lap is principally clothed in rein-deer fur ; 
leather and woolen are resorted to, to supply 


the interstices 
tally unacquainted. 


With linen, Laplanders are to- 
Stockings they have none: 
the women thrust soft dried. grass into their 


Nitta | Dee ed : . 
shoes, and for the more effectual exclusion of the 


cold, wear breeches. 


The Laplanders generally are a diminutive 
race, though it is remarkable that the more nor- 
thern tribes exceed in stature those of the south. 
lhe average height of the mountain Laps may 
be considered from five feet to five feet two in- 


ches. 


rT 
hey are meagre and bony. 


Their 


mode of life makes them hardy and active. They 
are co istantly subject to every species of depri- 


vation, and in seasons of plenty make up for | 
former deficiencies by excessive indulgence. A | 


Lap, who has been without food for some time. 
can devour the most stupendous piles of food, 


which will last him, as it 


if he should 


} 


ought, for several days, 


be exposed to any sudden extremity. 


rr > bd . oe 
lhe number of deer belonging to a herd is from 


] 


slpia 


fort. 


three hundred to five 
I 


) ’ 
aitogvett 
nhabitant of 

oct 


' . >? 
MISHICTS aN 


! 
ne Can re 


sistence. 


hundred, 
nder can do well, and live in tolerable com- 
In summer they supply him with a stock 
of cheese for the winter, and he can also afford 
to kill deer enough to supply his family constant- 
ly with venison. , 


1 inferior 


cover his 


With 


being 


=f 


deer. 


them a 


Should he possess but one 
hundrel ceer, h's subsistence is very precarious, 
and with fifty only he generally joins some other 
Should any calamity deprive him of his 
er, he descends in life—joins the 

the coast, the shore Laplander, 


lives 


The | 


and 


iollowing passage speaks of a most important 


article among the Laplander’s sources of sub- 


cc ry 2 
[he household economy of the Laplander, 


\t may be readily imagined, is extremely simple. 
His food during the period of his summer wan- 


derings, is spare and frugal; he no longer in- | 
dulges himself in his favorite food, rein-deer ven- 


ison, which forms the luxury of the winter sea- 


The | 
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the-extraordinary degree of muscular power de- 
veloped in the general formation, the thickness 
1 and bone of the legs confirm it in.as great a de- 
milk, and the remains of the curd and whey, af-|gree. The hoofs of the animal are wonderfully 
ter making his cheese. adapted to the country it inhabits; instead of 
‘In the first he indulges himself sparingly, on | being narrow and pointed like those of the roe- 
account of the very small quantity each deer af-| buck, or the fallow deer, they are remarkably 
fords, as well as of the great importance it is to| broad, flat, and spreading: and when it sets 
him to secure a good quantity of cheese for his | down its foot it has the power of contracting or 
winter stock, and to guard against any disaster | spreading its hoofs in a greater or less degree, 
that might suddenly befal his herd and _ reduce | according to the nature of the surface on which 
him to want. As his herd is milked during the it moves. When the snow is on the ground, and 
summer season only, when tis is drawing to a|in a soft state, the broadness of the hoofs which 
close, he generally sets by some milk, for the |it then spreads out, are almost equal to that of a 
purpose of being frozen. “Ihjs serves not only | horse, gives it a firmer support on the snow, and 
for his individual use duringsthe winter; but is|hindersit from sinking so deep in it as it would 
prized so much for its exquiite delicacy in_ this otherwise do; though it does not prevent it at 
state, that it forms an‘article 6f trade: and the| times from plunging even to a great depth, par- 
merchants with whom be deals, and who repair} ticularly after a recent fall of snow, before the 
then to the intezior eladly purchase it at any | surface has acquired firmness sufficient to bear 
price. Over 'the weight of the animal. 
“ From #hegftuyfa}ly churlish temper of the| . “The antlers of the reindeer are large, and 
Minder tnd thevalue he justly sets | highly ornamental, being entirely covert d during 
i x ; difficult during the | the principal part of the year with a soft, dark, 
summer t¢ rail upo to part with even a| velvety down, which remain till winter.” 
very small quantityy%nd¥whenever I visited the} |The horns begin to shoot in May, and in the 
tent, I saw with what réluctance these people|space of seven or eight weeks arrive at their 
offered it. By degrees, however, I ingratiated | full size and growth. It is_ said to be peculiar 
myself so much into their favour, partly from | to this species of deer that the female has horns. 
the circumstance of my being an Englishman, | The snapping or clicking noise made by the an- 
land partly by a few well-timed presents, that for’ mal in walking, is occasioned by the striking of 
some time during their stay near Fuglenes, I had | the inner parts of the semi-hoofs against each 
the luxury of drinking it in a morning for my|other. It is of considerable use in enabling the 
breakfast; and I must confess I found it so de-|herd, when scattered, to rejoin one another.— 
licious, that I think the time of any idle epicure | The reindeer’s coat is uncommonly thick and 
‘would not be ill bestowed in making a trip to| close; the hairs are indeed so thick, that it 1s 
| Finmark, were it solely forthe purpose of tasting | hardly possible, by separating them in any way, 
| this exquisite beverage. ‘The flavor of the milk | to discern the least portion of the naked hide. 
In summer it is of a darker color than in winter; 
it is then thin, but on the approach of the cold 
season thickens in an extraordinary manner, and 
is then of a greyish brown. The speed of the 
reindeer is very considerable, and his power in 
supporting the fatigue of a long journey very 
‘great. His place, ascertained by an experiment 
‘over a short distance, is about nineteen miles an 
hour. Remarkable anecdotes are told of the 
swiftness with which reindeer journeys have 
been performed. In one instance, an officer, in 
1699, carried the news of an invasion, from the 
frontiers of Norway to Stockholm, went with a 
single reindeer and sledge, a distance of eight 
hundred miles in forty-eight hours. The faith- 
ful animal dropped down dead at the conclusion 
It is however done in two instances—the blood | of the journey. The mode of travelling in pulks, 
of the pig is dressed in the shape of black pud- is described Ina very picturesque manner by Cap- 
dings, and the blood of geese in the north of tain Brooke. It was by means of this convey- 
| England is baked in pies formed from the giblets ance that he passed through the interior. 
of the bird. The Laps hold the blood of the ‘The morning was cold and stormy: I was 
reindeer as peculiarly wholesome and anti-scor- | Jaded ; miserable tired from want of rest, and 
Were the blood of the ox proposed as an Just on the point of be Inge tie dto a wild deer, 
the saving | and dragged at random in the dark, ina kind 
hundred miles the 
trackless snows of Lapland. In truth, I was 
never less inclined for such an expedition, and 
had something like the sensations which an inex- 
perienced horseman feels, when mounted upon a 
spirited steed, and about to take the first high 
‘fence at the commencement of a foxehase. Ow 
pulks were ranged tog ther, in close order, and 


son. In summer he is intent only upon increas- 
ing his herd, and providing against. his future 
wants. He contents himself then generally with 
















lis highly aromatic, which it is probable is chiefly 
|owing to the kind of herbage the animal browzes 
upon in summer. In colour and consistency it 
resembles very much cream; and its nature is 
‘such, that however gratifying to the taste, it is 
‘difficult and even unwholesome to drink more 


‘than a small quantity of it.’’ 
; 





It isSingular, that rich as is the reindeer milk, 
the cheese made from it is extremely hard and 
disagreeable. Bread is a thing totally unknown. 
| They set much value on the blood of the rein- 
deer, from which they procure a variety of dish- 
es, taking care always to preserve it while the 
animal is killing. In this country and we be- 
| lieve generally elsewhere, a strong prejudice ex- 
| ists against consuming blood as an article of food. 


| 
| 
| 


butic. 
article of subsistence here, though 


might be great, the proposition would doubtless Panoe 


of cock boat, some 
be thought very shocking. 

The rein-ceer is so important an animal tothe 
Laplander, and | remarkable 
properties, that he deserves a more. particular 
mention. 


resessed of such 


“A mere clance at the rein-deer will convince 
us how admirably Providence has qualified this 
enimal for the Polar regions: and how indispen- 
sably necessary it is to the very existence of the 
inhabitants ( It is by no 
means so graceful and elegant in its appearance 


the wappus having performed the Iast office for 
us, by tying each of us in as fast as possible, and 
giving us the rein, jumped into his own, and 
then slightly touching his deer with the thong, 
the whole of them started off like lightning. | 
had not time to reply to Mr. Aashe rg’s parting 
exclamation of “ Luk paa reise,” (good luck 
to your journey,) as we flew past him; but I 
devoutly wished within my self it might be rea- 
lized. 


of these countries. 
as others of the deer genus, Owing in a great 

and of the 
occasions the animal, instead of 
holding the head ereet, to carry it ina stooping 
posture, forming near a straight line with its 
The peculiar make and strength observa- 
ble in. the neck, shoulders, and fore-quarters, 
would alone mark it as peculiarly adapted by na- 
ture for the purposes of draught ; while its loins, | sity hope for one —Burgh. 


measure to the shortness thickness 


ne ck _ hich 


back. 

CONTINUED. 
| 
In prosperity prepare for a change ; in adver- 
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lieved, be found both instructive and entertain- | 814,000 bushels of majt, end 35,190 gallons of 
ing. The introductory portion consists ‘of| British spirits. On the Ist of January, 1831, 
Jacob Ritter’s own narrative committed to wri-| the United Kingdom owned 21,983 vessels ha- 
ving a tonnage of 2j724,104; upwards of 3,000,- 


ine is ow ‘Ee 1S ‘ - weare ot + , ; 
ting at his own request, many years previous to 000 tons of this shipping HR jeét dineely.. 


Aeents.—Baker & Crane, 153 Pearl st. New York, and! his decease. .The remain} art e aces an-| c:.., ? a , aa 
rhe remaining part embraces an-} Since 1820, upwards of £60,000,000, of British 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 


ments for the Intelligencer. 


by the interesting Epistle from our friend 
M. Janney, of Loudon County, Virginia. Although | esting to his numeroussurviving friends by whom 


| ecdotes, and relations of striking incidents, and | capital have been inyested in foreign loans,” 

| which, as they serve to illustrate various traits wi igamepage 

| , | PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


Samuel | moirs, cannot fail to prove acceptable and inter- Oats, at the several poimts named at the latest dates received: 
FLOUR.| WH'T.| CORN,) OATS. 


Philadelphia, . **'e-'V' 2'% $452 90 | 45° | 98 








addressed to, and more particularly intended for! he was much ; servedly helove 
addr ssed to, I ¥,} } | he was mu h and deservedly beloved. Among] yiw York... cc cd lL} geal 3: \'e| 3 
Friends of Ohio, to whom he has recenuy paid a re- | persons of plain and unpretending habits, ex- | Bullalo, 3 15 70 | 39 | Qs 
‘gious Visit. it ¢ ains views ‘ , rofitably . : oy Clemeignes san? +i. Se ree 350) 73 | — | 56 
ligious visit, it contains views that may profitably | amples of rare virtue are not unfrequently to be| Wilmington. Del, * . . . 9 4.37) 97 | 46 | 97 
shai consideration of all our members. ‘The| ¢ ; 7; we Richmond,Ve., . . . «> | 6 40 | 97 
claim the conside en f all ; ‘. ‘ i | hi found; and in this list, and as presenting a! (iicjneatil. 2 1 ee 8 25 an * | os 
‘hristion and conciliatory tone of feeling which it} ‘ : J as i a 3%. oO | e 28 
‘ hrisu n an | x | strong and lively instance ot the truth ot this | I renton, N. ike . ‘ . . . ro i 95 45 29 
exhibits, and the perspicuous manner in which the ' _. | St. Louis, See eee 8:75) 631.298] 17 
‘ oe oes P anf’ | remark, none who were properly acquainted with | Baldmore, OPS Pere 90 41 2g 
writer has conveyed his sentiments: on subjects of) i “IL hesit: bila Mia a | Mobile, 6°. 6 6 ee FOO} a EB | 4g 
a - iim, Wil hesitate to include the name of Jacob} A jpany |. 4:25 93. | 50 97 
deep moment to our Society, render it a document : \ hibit brief | Stssvietn. 0c. 2k 400: #5 | 48 90 
f . . . a. AS iY t aoe: rie . “ror a exanadaria, *, e ° > . “ 5 4} 32 
ealeulated to produce a salutary impression in every litter exhibiting a brief but correct por-|piit ie. Ind, 2. — 57 | 25 | 45 
itenti ‘ait of the life i tharacter of this exe ary | Maumee City, - + « « | 400) Fo | 25 | 25 
quarter, and we would bespeak for it an attentive and trait of the life and character of this exemplary M ume Cit} | : a a 
| “ a SM od ‘ ’ ° 4° ve : 0s NN, é ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ éu< : } m= f } 37 
dispassionate perusal by our readers generally. | man, and humble and devoted Christian, we re-| New Orleans, . . . . «| 4.30) 82 | 40./ 30 
; ; 1 : ’ Pittsburg, . be + 6ar 4 | 9 
}eommend these memoirs to the notice of our rea- |) "0" peep. Gn at 4 
Marriack ANNOUNCEMENTs.—Since the disci- ders and the public. | Hagerstown, 125) 80 33 20 
pline has been so altered as to allow religious meet: | ie este’, va ¢ : - = 10 | 35 
. : . — ‘ acti sien ; ry ; - . | Ganesville, as ee gee 3.12) 5 —_;i— 
ings to he held at private houses, for the accomplish- INSALI BRITY OF LirERIA.— | wo commuhle a= | Alton. Tilinots. 995 60 90 =| 14 
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THE FAMILY MEETING. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE 


We are all hére, 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
All who hold erch other dear, 
Each chair is filed—we’re all at home! 
‘To-night let no eold stranger come : 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot ; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
And gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour. 

We're all—all here. 


We're not all here! 
Some are away— he dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guileless. mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in, and thinned-our little band ; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering, day by day ; 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there— 
And cruel oceean has his share— 
We're not all here. 


Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear ; 
Fond Memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ! 
We see them, as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are casts, 
We hear their words, their smiles behold— 
They’re round us as they were of old— 

We are all here. 


We are all here, 

Father, Mother, 

Sister, Brother, 
You that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said— 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Some other eirele will be found. 
Oh! then, that wisdom may be known 
Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat in words of bliss, 

We're all—all here ! 
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Scenes aud Scenery in the Sandwich Islands, and 
a Trip through Central America. By J. J, 
JARVES. 


‘ Berne observations,” continues the title page, | 
“from my note book during the years 18837—1842.’ | 
We also perceive by the same authority, that the ob” 
server is an American, who has written a History of | 
the Sandwich Islands ; but of his country there could ! 
be no doubt after reading half-a-dozen pages of the 
work before us, which is written somewhat in the 
true sea-serpent style. Grand periods complacent | 


pleasantries, and new forms of speech, are * tossed | treat, because of its coolness—must be an unpleasant 
about” (as the country boy described the orator’s fine | business if to be performed on no better terms than | 


language) with republican—we must no longer say | 
royal—profusion. After all, however, there are few | 
things better in these exhausted days, than an Ameri- | 
ean book of travels. ‘Their freshness is fresher than 
ours, their fustian has a pattern of its own, which is | 
“beautiful exceedingly.’ ‘To begin almost at the first 
page, the description’ of Honolulu will exhibit the | 
good and the bad of Jarves’s style :— 


‘<The dwelling-houses are chiefly situated within 
encloures, a little retired from the street, and are sur- 
rounded with but small but well cultivated gardens, | 
which give them a rural and cheerful aspect. The 
soil of Honolulu is light and shallow, resting upon 
regularly piled strata of coral rock and voleanie cin- | 
der, and is formed mostly by the ashes from a neigh- | 
bouring extinct crater and the debris washed from | 
hills in the rear of the town. When watered which | 
is done by windmills, it becomes productive. A few | 
years ago, scarcely a tree, with the exception of the 
tall cocoa-nut groves which border the beach looking 
seaward, like watchful sentinels over the town, was 
to be seen within its precincts. Now the scene is 
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widely different. Looking down from the Puahi, or 
Punch bowl] hill, an old:crater half a nile back of the 
town, and of several hundred feet elevation, a_pleas- 
ing and novel coup-d’ocil is obtained. Punch-bowl 
hill obtained its sobriquet in times not quite as tem- 
perate as the present; its shape internally is much 
like a bowl, being a gradual and unif-rm hollow.— 
Facing the town its sides are steep, and the appear- 
ance of lava and other volcanic substances from its 
base upwards so fresh, that one might readily be par- 
doned for indulging in some suspicion of its ultimate 
intentions ; for it appears as if nursing its wrath, and 
ready at any angry moment to belch forth once more 
its destructive fires. However, further back than 
Hewaiian traditions run, it has remained quiescent, 
und its nap does not appear likely to be disturbed ; 
nor does one of the ten thousand inhabitants that 
nightly repose within its shadow, sleep less quietly 
for fear of its awakening. It forms so prominent an 
object in approaching the town, from whatever posi- 
tion, that it may well be taken for the guardian geni- 
us of the place. And it could at small expense, be 
easily made so. Annually fires are seen’ to burst 
forth from its summit, followed by loud reports and 
volumes of smoke. ‘They are the pigmy fires of 
men, in honor of men; salutes discharged from sun- 
dry enormous thirty-two and forty-two pounders, 
which in the days of despotism were drawn up its 
sides and planted on its crest, at a great outlay of 
human strength and siupidity. A flag-steff—a stone 
wall—some natural embrasures in the lava rock, : 
fire-proof straw-built and mud-plastered powder ma- 
gazine, a few hovels, a dozen ragged urchins, an old 
crone or two, with as many of tle sturdier sex, and 
a numerous colony of goats, constitute the fortifiea- 
tivn and garrison. If the battery was properly 
mounted and secured it would effectually command 
the harbor and protect the town. At the present 
time it answers for the more peaceful purpose of a 
promenade, and the view from all points is well 
worth the labor of the ascent. Looking inland the 
mountains rise gradually until they terminate in ab- 
rupt peaks, covered with dense forests, which lie in 
a region of almost perpetual mist, or showers. 
Lower down the grass grows luxuriantly, and herds 
of cattle there graze until nightfall, when they seek 
shelter in their pens. Seaward the eve roams over 





bound shore with a broad belt of snow white break- 


the boundless ocean, whose waters line the ecoral- 


jers. Beneath lies the plain, alive with pedestrians 
horsemen, and vehicles of quaint or fashionable ap- 
pearance ; a little farther, the town, with its inter- 
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down upon séveral plantations sittated at their feet, 
with rich, waving fields of sugar-cane or mulberry 
trees planted in squares, and intersected at regular 
distances with broad avenues, bordered by bananna 
plants or ornamental trees. Prettily embosomed amid 
shrubbery, or neat gardens, like birds’ nests cradled 
amid bright flowers and green leaves, are the cotta- 
ges of the superintendents ; and near by the thateh- 
ed houses of the laborers, disposed in regular rows, 
fronting the roads. Farther off, the white walls of 
a large church. shine conspicuously in the bright san, 
a striking contrast to the dingy sides and distillery- 
like look of the boiling-house and sugar mill. Around 
these the natives have clustered their rude hamlets, 
and little patches of cultivated grounds ; the whole 
affording a gratifying picture of incipient civilization. 
The busy passing to and fro of long lines of carts 
loaded with the sweets of the soil, and the swarms 
of laborers, wielding their hces amid the fields, ani- 
mate the scene. ‘The hoary crest of an old crater rises 
abrubtly from the plain near the sea, amid a field of 
indurated lava, a monument of nature’s wrath in for- 
mer days. A rugged and towering peak, conspicu- 
ous above all its brethren, affording an excellent land 
mark, shoo!s up in solitary grandeur to the east, 
while not far from its base, the ocean dashes on 
the shore in a long line of breakers. * ' 
After the land was secured, a large portion of it was 
immediately planted with the native or bleex mul- 
berry, which bears but a small leaf, and was the only 
varie'v on the islands, excepting the morus papyfera 
and a few of the morus alba, at that time. ft flour- 
ished beautifully, and bore a great quantity ofleaves. 
One, taken from the field at random, of eight 
months’ growth, aflorded three and a half pounds of 
leaves, and in six weeks after it was wholly stripped, 
it leaved out again, so as not to be distinguished from 
the rest. So much were the proprietors encouraged 
thus far, that they imported another variety of the 
mulberry from China, known as the Canton, which 
thrived well and afforded much more food in propor- 
tion to its size, some of the leaves measuring eight 
and ten inches broad, by twelve inches long. They 
were all planted in hedge rows, from six to ten feet 
apart, and two feet apart in the rows, and were al- 
lowed to attain a height of from six to eight feet.— 
The ground was keptentirely free from weeds. rhe 
Chinese worm was also imported at this time, but fed 
only in sufficient quantities to preserve a_ sufficient 
number of eggs for stock. One of the proprietors em- 
barked for the United States, where he spent eight 
months in acquiring information in regard to the bu- 


| mingling of barbarism and civilization, and all its in- | siness, purchasing machinery for reeling, which was 


| 


i} worth the trouble. ‘The scenery is fine and varied : | 


even temperature of the climate, and the rapidity and 
| vigour with which the mulberry plants grew, con- 


abrupt range of well-wooded hills, attaming an ele- 


termediate stages. Its numerous gardens, and the 
many tress which have been recently planted, give it 
a rural appearance. ‘I'he fort, shipping, red-painted 
roofs, stone churches, spires, lookouts, (for every 
house of any pretensions has a queer-shaped box or 
cupola perched near or upon its ridgepole,) the mo- 
tion of the arms of the windmills, engaged in their 
everlasting pump—pump, straw hovels, and straw 
palaces, mud-built walls and mud-built habitations, 
all combine to form an unique if not harmonious 
spectacle.” 
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The passage from Hawaii—a favorite summer re- 


by J. J. Jarves—who was sea-sick and crowded in a | 


very insufficient vessel, among natives in like pleas- | 
ing predicament. But the Island, when reached, is | 


the agriculture flourishing : and we must devote an 
extract, somewhat of the longest, to a history, which 
is at once ¢ommercially interesting and pleasently 
narrated :— 


‘* Some years since, a gentleman, attracted by the 


ceived the idea of establishing a silk plantation. Fur- 
ther experiments having confirmed their design, a 
spot of land embracing about three ,hundred acres, | 
was selected and leased for that purpose. It is most 
delightfully situated, about three miles from the 
beach, on gently undulating ground, bounded on the 
southern and western sides by a fine brook, affording 
raluable mill privileges, and on the opposite by an 


intended to be done by steam, and in securing the 
best varieties of trees and eggs, witha family of three 


a 


persons to superintend cocooneries, and to teach the 
natives to reel. So highly was this enterprise 
thought of then (1838) in the United States, that the 
proprietors could have realised an advance of two 
| hundred per cent. on their investment thus far.— 
Even the most skeptical, in regard to the business, 
could see no obstacle to its suecess in a climate where 
the trees gave heavy crops the year round, and the 
temperature was such as to require but little artificial 
protection for the worms. J.abor and buildings 
were exceedingly cheap, it being found that common 
| thatched buildings, such as could be erected at the 
expense of a few dollars each, would serve both to 
| feed and real in, thus obviating the heavy expenses 
required for cocooneriesand reeling-houses in less fa- 
vorable climates. ‘The agent arrived from the Unt- 
ted States in the spring of 1838, and found the plan- 
tation ina flourishing condition, and well stocked 
with trees. He brought with him the best varieties 
of the American worms, including the mammoth 
white and yellow, and the pea-nut, also a fine lot of 
the morus multicaulis. These were planted imme- 
diately, throve well, and were so highly esteemed, 





ithat cuttings of but two buds each, ‘vere sold to 


others about engaging in the some e;)terprise, lor 
from one to two dollars the slip. ‘The leaf grew 
beautifully, thick and heavy, and to a great length, 
sometimes measuring fourteen inches, Its only’ ad- 
vantage by way of food, appeared to be its size au.” 
rapidity of growth. The worms fed with equa 
avidity upon all the other varieties. It was then con- 


‘cluded to let the black mulberry run out, and to plant 


the other inits place. After the first year it was dis- 
covered, that if the mulberry was allowed to grow 





vation of two thousand feet. ‘The prospect from | 
these is lovely in the extreme; the eye glances! 


beyond a certain size it withered, and became value- 
less as food. ‘This was remedied by cutting it down 
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yearly, (the menth of Jannury, when vezetation had 
inostly cease | growing, being the best tune. Young 
and vigerons shoois then shot up, in two or three 
months suitable fur food. A sufficient quantity of 
trees being new planied and doing well, it was de- 
termined te Commence feeding the worms in num- 
bers. ‘The Canton, white and vellow varieties were 
first tied, but they formea but small cocoons, of ex- 
exceedingly fine fibre, which made a beautiful silk, 
but a large proportion was wasted in floss; so much 
so that at required many thousands moreto 
form a pound of silk, than the American variety, 
aid it was found impossible to make them profitable. 
The American eggs were then exposed, No one 
had doubted but they would hateh with the greatest 
readiness ; though in good order, tiey hatched buta 
few ata time, from four or five to as many hundred 
a day, and none on some days, 
the eygs from these would become acclimated, and 
this regularity cease; but it proved worse than be- 
fore, Suine of the eggs hatched in ten days from | 
the time they were laid, while others would not in 
as many months. Every experime nt by way of ar- 


THE FRIE 


It was thought that | 


os 








ference between them, ca both pants and shirt would | 


ave answered for signal pennants to the Flying 
Dutchman. 


former profession, dangled, en militaire, in his right 


hand. He had forme tly belongd to the army, but) 
for some mad caper, his chief had discharged him.— | 
Such is an outline of the being who presented him- | 


selfas a guide. Entirely fearless of danger, quick 


in his movements, careless of fatigue, and an excel- 
lent caterer, he proved himself a valuable servant. In 
addition to all these qualifications, he was at intervals 
ceazy, and his whole conduct was a complete expli- 
fication of savage excentricity. 


which and his master, a constant state of warefare 
existed, 
bound to the foot of the guide, came in contact wath 
the horse’s ribs, his heele desc ‘ribed asemicirele in the 


| air, while with his head he made desperate attempts 


tificial heat, freezing, wearing them next to the per- | 


son, and other methods, were tried, but all in vain.— 
It was discovered that the *y needed a winter, and 
many were packed up in bottles, aad sent upon the 


neighbouring mountains to remain several months.— | 
| stream, he would throw himself flat upon the horse’s 


Their he ight being but four or five thousand feet, did 
not produce the requisite temperature, and from 


their being imperfectly packed, most of them deeay- | 


ed. ‘Those that hatched formed beautiful fine co- 
coons, with but little loss, averaging about four thou- 
sand to the pound of raw silk. ‘The experiment was 
now tried of erossing American breed with the Chi- 
nese, and with the greatest success, ‘I'wo varieties 
of cocoons were produced, inclining more to the 
American than the Chinese, one of a deep orange 
eolor. the other of a delicate straw color. ‘These 
answered admirably, re quiring from five to seven 
thousand to the po ind of raw silk. ‘The y reeled with 
the greatest ease, so much so that native women, with 
but few years instruction, could turn off from one 
half to three fourths of a pound daily. Their egos 
hateled again iv from filicen to twenty days, and 
came to maturity in twenty-four, and continued todo 
so for a ards of a year, without degenerating in 
quality. It was attempted to cross this breet again 
- ith the pure American but the worms resulting 
therefiom were found to have so many of the char- 
acteristics of the American, as to be of little use. 

Jt was now thought (the spring of 1840) that every 
difficulty was overcome, and a profitable business 
would soon make amends for previous delays and 


losses. Butthe proprie tors, after e x pending most of 


their funds in thus getting under way, were doomed | 


to disappoinunent. A drought set in, such as had 


not been known before since the missionaries first re- | 


sided upon the isl: nds, twenty years since. ‘The 
trees which had been so flourishing withered under 
its influence, and, at the same time, a species of ep- 
hides, or wood louse, much like the chiton shell in 
appearance, attached itself to them, speedily covering 
every limb and leaf upon them, What juices were 
jeff by the drought were soon exhausted by those par- | 
asites, and the trees became lifeless and leafless — 
‘The crops of worms which had commence sd feeding | 
bv hundreds of thousands, were obliged to be thrown 
ason’s Jabor was lost, while a 


away, and thus a 
In addition to this, a 


heavy expense was ee 


of the size of a chesnut added their ravages to the 
other destroyers by attaching themselves by millions 
to the young trees, by means of a firm, hard web, 
through which it was quite difficult to make one’ 
way.” 

. x ¥ * * 


‘4p F agine, if possible, a middle-sized, athletic ni~ 
tive, lilong, jet black hair, no two curls of which 
lay in thes same direc tion, and eyes, enick, fiery, and 
wandering. His head faneifi ully decorated with a 
wreath of forest leaves and flowers, while 
a necklace of ve; Largs stalks encircles his neck.— 
His pantaloons made of fapa,once whote, but now 
hanging in tatters Fore his knees, a red fl; annel shirt 
completing his wardrope. 
(good cloth,) in distinetion to the frail material which 
g aces his nether members, which was aole naikai, 
(no good.) A few miles through a bushy road, _aid- 
ed by his eccentric deviations, soon lessened the dif- 


This he calls tapa maikai 


to bite his rider’s naked limbs. Four times did the 


obstinate brute cause his rider to pe rform as many | 


flying somersets, ‘high and mid air,’ before he was 
mastered, It was laughable to witness the contest | 
which took place between the wild horse, and his 
vet wilder rider, as he rode furiously over the plain, 
with his gay-colored garments waving in streams | 
from his back. In horsemanship he was equal to a 
Bedouin Arab, or a circus-rider. 


back, at right angles with his head, and drink, without 
delaying his progress. His nights were mostly spent 
in singing and praying; his enemies always coming 
in for a large share of the latter.” 


BARON BERZELIUS. 


Hr was born on the 20th August, 1779, in| 
Ostergithland in Sweden. His’ father was a' 
clergyman. In common with Linneus, and| 
many other stars in the horrizon of science, it 
fell also to the lot of Berzelius to struggle | 


against poverty and many adversities in the | 


earlier part of his life ; but his ardent spirit and 


indomitable desire for knowledge overcame all | 


hindrances. At the age of seventeen he came 
to the university of U psala, where he made very 
rapid progress in his learning, 


passe “| his examinations, he was promoted Doc- 
tor in Medicine, 1804. 


tion in chemistry to young students ; and’ be- 


sides, he was obliged on account of his small | 


income, to practic e » occasionally as a Physician. 
In 1807 he was appointed Medicine et Pharma- | 


cw Professor, and in the same year he instituted 


in company with several other eminent men, the 


Swedish Medical Society at Stockholm, which is 


now highly flourishing, and constitutes the very | 


heart of the medical profession in Sweden. In| 
| 1808 he was called a member of the Royal Aca- 
| de my of Science, and officiated as Pre sident in 


1810. Inthe same year he was appointed a 


member of the Royal ‘San: itory Board of which | 
|he is now the senior member. In 1518 he was| 
species of spider, of « plump, many colored body, appointed secretary of the Royal Academy of| 
He has travelled through several fo-| 
reign countries for scientific purposes, viz. to! 


Science. 


England, 1813 ; to Germany and France, 1819; 


to Bohemia, 1822; and to Germany, 1830 and | | were dazzled by it. 
1835. When the Medico-Chirurgical College | 
Berze- 


was established at Stockholm in‘ 1815, 


An iron ramrod, the sole relic of his | 


He was mounted | 
sans saddle upon a small, well-built horse, between | 


As often as the huge iron spur, which was, 


While crossing a} 


particularly m 
his favorite study, chemistry. After having 


Having been appointed 
Medicina: et Pharmacie Adjunctus at the Col- 
legium Medicum at Stockholm, he continued for 
several years to give public and private instruc- 
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| theory. of the elementary bodies. 
dies he has discoveret! solemnium; 


ese “bo- 
4hornim and 
‘cerium, and first Clagsified ‘ calcitm, , _bamom, 
strontium, columbium, silicium ‘and Zirconium 
among the metals. “He has discovered and ex- 
‘amined several great Classess of chemical ‘eortbi- 
nations, as, for instance, the different degrees 
in which sulphur combines with fluoric acid, 
with platinum, columbium, vanadiam, tellurium 
|and phosphorus, the sulphates, &e. Not less 
has he distingushed_ himself by his experiments 
in organic che ‘mistry ; and properly speaking, he 
has laid the foundation of the vegetable and ani 
mal chemistry, in particular the fatter. 

His works, which have been for the most part 
translated into the English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish and Polish languages, are so nu- 
merous and volumnious, that considering the ac- 
curacy with which every thing is described, it 
appears to be almost a, wonder how. one , mah, 
| whose time besides is occupied by agreat deal of 
official duties, has been able to ac complish such 
a mass of scientific publications. His great work, 

‘Mannal.of Chemistry,’ has been published in 
four different editions, of which the. latter .con- 
tains ten voltmes, the last of which was ‘pub- 
‘lished in 1841. The fifth edition is now uieb- 
ing, and two volumes are already in the hands 
of the booksellers. His lectures on Animal 
Chemistry are published in two volumes; his 
‘works on Natural Philosophy, C hemistry and 
Mineralogy, make six volumes; and his Reports 
‘of the yearly progress of the. natural and 
| chemical sciences contain not less than twenty- 
‘three volumes. 

Of eminent men from foreign countries. who 

| have worked in the laboratory of Berzelius, ‘are 
| Bonsdorft, Englehardt, Gmelin, Hartwall, ites, 
| Hunefeld, Johnston, M: ignus, E, Mitsche isch, 
Nordenskiold, Osann, G. Rose, H. Rose, Turner, 
Winckler and Wohler. 

Baron Berzelius has received from his Majes- 
ty King Charles John many marks of high ¢is- 
tine tion, viz. created ¢ 1 nobleman, 1818, and a 

Jaron, 1835: Knight Wedinauaer of the royal 
order of Wasa, 1821, and Grand Cross of the 
same order, 1529. Besides, he is Knight. of the 
royal Swedish order of the Polar Star, and sof 
several foreign orders received from the Emper- 
or of Russia, and the kings of Prussia, Denmark, 
| Belgium, France and Sardinia, He is an honor- 
ary member of not less than eighty-eight literany 
‘and scientific societies, of which seventy-nine be- 
long to foreign countries. In consideration of 
‘the great services which Baron Berzelius has 
done to his native country, the members of the 
‘last diet at Stockholm in 1840, voted to him the 
annual sum of two thousand dollars Banco, as a 
pension for his lifetime, independent of his forme: 
/emoluments.—Foretgn Magazine. 


LIGHTNING, 

A Paris journal states that a beautiful experi- 
\ment of lightning was recently made at Mont- 
| pelhier, by means of the pile of Volta. The elec- 
| trical light produced by a pile which had been 
almost entirely constructed within the citadel, 
| was SO brilliant that the eyes of those who were 
<ing at a distance of more than 200 metres 
At this distance a shadow 
was cast like that produced by the solar light, 
and was only less distinctly marked, and one 








) 
lius was appointed Professor of C hemistry ; ; and] could read a letter at the entrance of the Esplan- 


graciously allowed him to remain as Professor 
Honorarius, and to retain his salary. 


The merits of Baron Berzelius, as regards 
the science of chemistry, are so muiltiferiows; that 
it is impossible to comprehend them within the 


limits of the present outline. 


= lately resigned his place, 


Asa proof of the 
magnitude of his laborious pursuits, it may be 
sufficient to mention, that he first dev eloped the 
electro-chemical system, and that he has also 
examined and minutely descnbed the atomic 


his Maje Sty | ade by the light of this brilliant globe on the 


"| rampart of the citactel, 
| 


If the mind is constantly - employed j in striving 
to lay up treasures on earth, how can. it be lay- 
ing up treasure in heaven! ? Ye cannot serve 

God and mammon.’’? Is not the mtoxication of 
those who are continually seeking after wealth, 
as pernicious to the interests of the soul, and al- 

most as criminal, as the intoxication of spriritw 
ous liquors ? 
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BOARDING SCHOOL 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 
CLERMONT BOARDING ACA OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Mocrestown, Burling 


CHAPMAN & JONES, fe beat ee Sir yore ’ Phi 
Try Tf} ¢OR _ ST fe ee epee 3 piven ihe ton County, N. J ‘The situation is retired, healthy and 
OOK A ND J (0) I . 1 J cal edt a ; . oft \ aialninineintl evltte its large and pleasant, the water is pure and sult; the farm contains upwar.s 
salubrity and beauty 16 place, {hose puptl- who 


of 50acres, Withan abundance of fine fruit. 


. ' t - ‘ > > >of » able siiu- 7 ‘ 
ESTA BLISHM ENT, ample ac Seen re:der itone of the most desirab have é taste fur agrenltute ur horticulture will bearded in the 
ations in the country, , -| exercise of these he: y and del ul pursuits in the mtervals 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market.| Frankford is the nearest village.and being one and a half of thei oh ham adaemedan ts 
> > > ‘ > “ay ell e ‘ swe» « i . 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free trom th Te course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 


. . . influence of improper company and assuciats iwhe ] i ¥ t nf < liberal 1 yractical English 
The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their nt ; ee y attended to: and to pre- | the tngher departments ofa liberal and practice ng 
f y Ihe health and morals are carefully attended to; | edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 


friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office 5 Atle oll LP EL | Ben ‘nm eanitaas will néver Be 
hich i lied with >xte va. oe eee Ss — eee ae eee ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
which 1s supplied with @ very extensive left without the supervision of one of the princtpa’s. jal attenuon, and be fully illust:ated by excellent apparatus and 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. The Boarding department is under the particular care of the | C4 aiibed A ‘tone ete evel elena 1 ibrary wilt be open to 
BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, | parents of the subseribers. pias adn octane 
> aTS . +1) : TOTICES A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly moe dgge Ms ee eee 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NO ICES, all the higher departments of Science ‘To render the natural In all the aren partic ular pare Wit be exerciney to sive 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. | sciences more pleasing and instructive. familiar illustrations will ee toni C ee etl ye ae _ ; ~ 4 ae es = hi 
i ; ' > wledge as will be calculatcd to enlarge the under- 
Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness | be given by diagraws and expetimenis. | : —e no ' dge ¢ he pa cick their usefulness and 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 on a: oan ings oO ot pupils, reas f f 
y ) ine ardi ‘ ‘ appiness in life. 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe | (payable in advance) inclnding boarding, washing and mending, | happ ae . Poet 
will in all cases render saiisfection library, lights, fue), &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. All the pupils will live in the family as = own oa _ ; 
, TOSTAH CHAPMAN additional. Address all letters to * Clermont Academy, near their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
JON ATH 4 N T. 10 NES Frankford, Pa.” tention. ‘I'he number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near tne‘ Btack Deus.’ SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, Principals. | 9” of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
EDWIN D. BUC KMAN, of those who may be entrusted to our care. 


en STOCK ee Miss | REFERENCES. The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
| 





: ri . ; is frie the . day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
[tee o pene eer ate ae In Philadelphia—zra Hoopes, Juhi H. Cavender, Samuel in the Ninth month. The Winter Term will commence on 
Arch St.. and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct | Badger. Joseph W almsiey, r. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- | she first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY ani STA- phy, Marmaduke W atson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. : last Seventh dayiin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low Jn Germaniown—Thomas f Betton, M. D., P. R, Freas, editor | 4) any time, and without restriction as to age. 

prices at the above 'NO. as at any other Store in the city, Par-| Germantown elegraph. ‘ 4 The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. In Wilmington, De!—William Warner. | $37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance, No 

5mi1 Be: BOLSY. [Se Seems Ne atince Harvey, Acre = Sven _ | extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bueks co. Robert 1 ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOC L. man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. cnreue xewk 








OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest A oe : ‘ a ‘ ' In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. | Griscom, and Jean D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine stree: ; 
The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading,| FTNDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and | Wm. M. Muzzev, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132.Nosth 2d st, John 


Berea, rnenrear, Heoeraphy. with the use of aa , Natura! without mordant—warranted. etek ob _ |B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry. | WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing | Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright! 
or ere seneteRteS ae aie ae . aa 8. : - | old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate Germantown. Pe.—Joshua R. Johnson. ; 
with apotopriake apparatiie’ the sx ien os of Natural Philoso sh of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
s, the science: f { ilosophy knobs, castors, &c | Gil ¢ 
; setiddinn \4 sli! S, Castors, . ilingham. 
ee ee explained, by lectures and experi i} SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- ‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
Terms :—For Boarding Washing and Tuition, including Read- | ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. ** Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ells, 
ing Books and Stationary. thirty-five dollars in advance, per | 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual | 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each | 


IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in ‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

a few minnies, pnt up with full directions for use. ‘«. Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an} Georoe L. Gillingham. 

Liat s Bornich’t ntind be ; nae bb ; agreeable and refreshing sammer drink. ‘¢ Wilmington, Del. —EliHilles. 

ENTE ES RENE DR Wan San and wavs end Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put ‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samue} J. Levick. 


alsv have his clothes marked with the entire same, and bring a | ; . ; 

leather trunk. | upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- | N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
. : > . wWdivinee * ‘ ¢ P de tags > a . ‘ 4 , . 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and | Sertment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- land will bring passengers to the school—these who prefer it 


two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d | TY» aney and Shaving § oaps, &c. &e., at Rdward | arrish’s | may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Carn- 
second day in the 5.h month, and Winter term the second 2d day | Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N, W. corner Ninth den. 


in the 11]th month. and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter | _ ; : : ry, will be forwarded to the schoo! every day. - 
or otherwise, to BENJAMIN PRICE, je., Principal. SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOI S Be JOKS. ful sciettaatiamasaadiel — — —_ 

Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. Bunt | 7 ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street, | WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 

r tr wTRT ADE ‘ e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of THOLESALE AND KETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

° W ALL AND CURTAIN PAI ERS j Books and Stationery, &c. to which he invites the attention of W No. 4 North Filth Street os doors above Market 

O* a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, | Sool Teachers, Library Co:nmittees, and otbers. ie ae . ree 
by WM. D. PARRISH, ’ | | Fadadelpnia. sl ewer 

No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS | COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

. la ceneral assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 


| Tle also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 
tet. #° Books; pers: wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 


Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

X- Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 


at cash prices. 4m20-ly 
7 learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from Mi ae ‘ 
the country would be preferred. Apply at 82 Spruce CLOTIL STORE. 
st. above Second. WM. C. MURPHY. y ACKEON. CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
le 


| - - streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
NARRATIVES, &e. Or ANN BYRD. . 
nineme canis , Ss Us? PUBLISUED, and for sale at No. 74 N . Sp | French blue, black, olive and brown Cloths. 
Prospt etuses containing further particulars and Specimen 4 stent Piowa peed fox, asl ad Tie Same perth . | i*nalish wool black, blue, invidible green and olive do. 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to'T’. KE. Chap- | Riss Byrd pri ‘ 3] aout a ce eran a | American do do — do do 

»- 2 , > « . a —s é 5 ’ 4 . Ss ; Atl ‘ ss ; . . 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the | dinG T’. &. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. | French, West of England and American black, blue and faney 

| 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. | cmaie them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
7". RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergil], | ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale by |The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline, 
TT. E,. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &e. &c. 3mo30 
r 1D yNeye 1" , ren 
SEWEL’S HISTORY. | AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
-* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. | 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now In | 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 


| 
} 
| 


Goods, comprising 1n part 


pebtovers in New York. ) 7 | Cassimeres. 
hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to BOOKS | English and French black satin Vestings. 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make , | Do do black silk = do 


early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- JUBLISHED BY JONN COMLY, and for sale ty T. E. | Cashmere and fancy silk do 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will | | Clapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp) a; by Baker | Wove, figured quilting and Marseilles do 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant | & Crane, 15S Pearl street, New York; E. M.Fulle: .8 East Bal- | Buffand white cashmeretie do 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, | timore street, Baltimore, | Tweed Cassimeres. 
a Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. | Job Seott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. Svo. 3 00 | Black silk Velvets. 
Fifth-month 20th, 1844. | Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- | Silk and worsted Serges, 
ters, Memoria’'s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- | Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
ISAAC DIXON, can Fnends, &e. 12 vols 10 50 | Plain and fancy Gambroons. 
NLOCK AND WATCH MAKER, No, 150 South Street, | ugh Judge's Journal, , 4 00 | Reowa Eloliqnds, Sleciee, the, 
A 4dvors below Fourth, Philadelphia. "| John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 
6m8-6mos | Janney’s Couversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- Mixed and Diab Broad-cloth cleats for Friends’ wear 
} larged, l&mo, 374 j =. ; ‘ i BUecr 8, at : ‘rie s ar, 
JUST PUBLISUED | Philadelphia Memorials of decersed Friends, 10 | ae Sat sor Cone h J oe ; 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo., 6 ihageneral assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL | Narratives, Diaries, and essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 


LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH unty, Pa 3) | cesses 
co . 0 —— 2 


SELECTIONS FROM His CORRESPONDENCE, | Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 

&c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- | Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] | THE 
lish edition—in one Octavo \ olume ot over five hundred Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 

pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library | bod 4 

style,) $225. For sale by BAKER'& CRANE, | SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK 


, 158 Pearl street, N. 7. 
*.*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- | 
cations. | 


ARNIIILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used ees Is published every Seventh-day, 


preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a | : 

| Sade iedeteten has will une week Oak. Also, CONGRESS INE. | At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
‘ ‘yer r x ‘ , AY “? ‘ black, blue, « red, Ink Pe rder, &c. &c. ; - ’ . TrNce 

REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS, |" Sold whelesale und retail: by BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


habia Weekly Intelligencer, 
| 


E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends | WM. D. PARRISH, ST 


| 


e that he has on hand a general assortment of Frignps’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 
: ’ ' Torn YT ‘ , 
Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. JUST PUBLISHED, 
by a vee Jackson and ‘Thomas B Long- | Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
stret Narratives, Pious Meditations, &c. of Ann Byrd, late | by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 


4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. Ube abe eine 
: ; rERMS.—$2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos. — 


3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 





year. 


of NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of| ~ > i 
setters Me a ; : ) Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
jen 7 7 Association for the improvement of | Washingwn City. Price 8 cents, 330 Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
, T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, | first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 











